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REGINALD HEBER, D. I).* 



We have long held a theory in philology, pecnliar we believe to our- 
selves, that the compound words in our language ovght to be taken as 
nearly as possible in the collective signification of the simpler words 
that go to constitute their composition. Thus we would interpret the 
much abused term " gentleman," in the sense of " a man that is gentle." 
In this highest and best sense, Reginald Heber's claim to the rank was 
the clearest and most indisputable of any great man that we have known 
in modem times. He was indeed a gentleman of God Almighty's own 
making, one of whom the world was not worthy, pious, compassionate, 
kind and good, full of knowledge and good sense, without the least 
pretence or pedantry, and though he has passed away to those happier 
realms where his spirit shall drink of the rivers of pleasure that flow 
for evermore, we who yet linger in the vale of tears, cannot pronounce 
his name without a thrill of affectionate regret, hke that with which we 
mourn a father and a friend. 

In the volumes now before us, his character is pourtrayed from the 
dawning to the close of his invaluable life. We have here none of 
those violent contrasts between early and after life, no Saul become 
Paul by a modem miracle, no sudden fit of regeneration from the 
sinner to the saint, but from his youth up, the same even tenor of faith, 
hope, charity, in deed and in word. One of the first records we meet 
with of his boyhood, is that, it was a common saying amongthe servants of 
the family, that ' Master Reginald never was in a passion.' It is not, of 
Course, intended to assert that he was insensible to the natural emotions 
of anger and disappointment, but that even in childhood he had so com- 
pletely acquired the ha)jit of subduing the outward expression of these 
feelings, that he was never heard to raise his voice in anger, or to use an 
impatient expression. Emotions of a more tender nature he had consider- 
able difficulty in suppressing ; but from the sorrow of the boy on leaving 
his parents for school, to that of the man on parting from all he had 
early loved, to embark for a distant and dangerous country, and under 
ill the afflictions with which his life was chequered, such was the com- 
mand he had obtained over himself, that, save by a glistening of the eye, 
or an increased paleness, only those who were acquainted with the un- 
bounded tenderness of his heart and the strength of his feelings, could 
estimate w^t he was suffering. 

From his school-fellow Mr. Thornton we learn that amid the jarring 
feelings, and, in some instances, depraved dispositions .of his school- 
fellows, he was the boy to whom all the well-disposed looked with 
deference, and the tendency of whose example was to give a tone of 
rectitude to the school, and to command the approbation even of those 
^^ho could estimate excellence in another, though themselves incapable 
of imitating it. 

" Spenser was always one of his favourite authors. With his Faerie 
^neene in iris pocket, he would sally forth on a long solitary walk, 
whilst his comrades were occupied with the common sports of school- 
"•oys, in which he seldom engaged. Yet he was by no means unpopular 
on this account. On the contrary, his involnerable temper, his over- 
flowing kindness of heart, his constant cheerfulness, and his inexhaustible 

* The Life of Reginald Heber, D, D. Lord Bishop of Calcutta. By his Widow. 
J-ondon, Murray, 2 vols. 4to. pp. 1320. 
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power of entertaining his companions, secured to hiin the affection of 
all, whether older or younger than himself. In the long winter evenings, 
a group of boys was frequently formed round him, whilst he narrated 
some chivalrous history, or repeated ancient ballads, or told some wild 
tale, partly derived, from books, and partly from his own invention." 

In November 1800, he was entered of Brazen-nose, Oxon, and in his 
first year gained the university prize for Latin verse composition. His 
letters immediately before and after this most interesting epoch in every 
young man's life, are so full both of the chantcteristics of big own 
chanieter, and of certain features little known on this side of the 
channel, in the internal management of tbe famous university at which 
he studied, that our readers will, we think, rejoice to have the extracts 
culled rather copiously, as the work itself, though a most admirable 
library book, is somewhat bulky and expensive for universal perusal. 
Our first extract bears alas! too pointedly', upon a similar case of distress 
now existing in the south of Ireland. 

To John Thornton, Esq. 

Neasdoo, August 1900. 

" You will think me very impatient when I again write to you ; but you must 
consider, that as I have less to do or think of than you have, (though I fag as hard 
as Bristow's time will allow,) I am the more eager to hear from you. What is the 
rommou opinion in your neighbourhood on the subject of the harvest? It is a point 
which so mnch concerns the whole empire, I may say all Europe, that I have been 
very anxious in enquiring every where about it, and general reports are, I think, 
not unfavourable ; though as the harvest will tmAmbtedly be a late one, Uie distress 
for a month or two longer, will, I tear, be terrible. It was a shocking consideration, 
which I had an opportunity of observing when in Yorkshire, that the number of 
robberies was very great, no less than tlu-ee taking place in the neighbourhood of 
Harrogate during my stay there, and that food alone was stolen. For instance, an 
inn there was bit>ken open, but all that was taken was a joint or two of meat. That 
want must surely be dreadful, which would brave t^e gallows to obtain a single 
meal. I have no news to tell you, though the present scene of politics has fairly 
succeeded in rousing me irom my former inattention, and I am as eager after aoews- 
pt^r as * e'er a politician of them all.' 

" If you could give me a few instructions for ray conduct at first going to College, 
I should thank you ; for though I am Mell provided both with an introducer and 

adviser in my brother, yet I should be gliid to hearyou too on the subject I send 

you a sketch of a building which I passed coming from the north, which will inte- 
rest you as much as it did me ; I could almost have pulled off my hat as we drove 
by. It is Sir Isaac Newton's house as it appears from the north road. Though I 
have beard it taken notice of, I never saw any print or drawing ofj^^^. You may 
perhaps think it worth while to improve upon my sketch, wUch, tt uM|}h from me- 
mory, is, I believe, accurate, and draw it yourself on a large scale, as I hope you 
have not entirely neglected an art which yon used to make a figure in here." 

To John Thornton, Esq. 

Hodnet Hall, Sept 19. 1800. 

" You ask me what is my plan of operations in my studies. I am alraid that I 
have of late a good deal relaxed from my former diligence, and my advances in 
Homer and algebra are not equal to what I hoped. I have, however, not totally 
neglected these ; and I have got on fast in Guicciardini and Mach^iU, and at my 
spare hours faai^ read one half of KnoUe's History of the Tuils, Miich you know 
Johnson highly, and I think deservedly, commends. I, for my own part, hav 
never met with a greater mass of information, or, considering the time when it was 
written, a more pleasing style. If ever you should meet with it, if you are no' 
daunted with a thick folio, closely printed, you can scarcely find a more agreeable 
companion for those hours in which you are not employed in other ways. You will 
laugh at me for studying Machiavel, but I read him principally for tlie sake of his 
style ; though I fiankly own I think much better of him than the generality of tli« 
world (who probably have never read liim) profess to do. 
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«' I am to be entered at Brazen Nose about the 10th of October, and am to reside 
immediately, though entrance keeps a term, since I do not want to waste my time 
any longer.^ I am to have a ftrivate tutor, which I am very glad of. It is, I be- 
lieve, principally a contrivance to keep me out of drinking' parties, and to give me 
the advantage of reading to another person instead of to myself. Your observation 
on the subject of mathematics recalled to my mind what I once said to you at Neas- 
Jon, and iu which you agreed with me, that, since perfection was not to be expected, 
how fortunate it was that, of the two greatest universities in the world, the one 
shouldj have, applied its principal powers to those sciences which iEschylua calls 
xfiirrcn and the other should have followed the no less necessary or splendid pur* 
suits of the civil law, logic, theology, and the classics. I assure you, however, I 
intend to pursue matliematics with diligence. Though not sufficiently advanced to 
have even a Pisgah view of the lands of Mathesis, yet the fruits which you have 
reaped there are sufficient to stimulate me to the conquest. Te duce Casar, 
" I remain, my dear friend. 

Your oWiged and affectionate, 

Reginald Heser." 
To John Thornton, Esq. 

Oxford, Jon. 15, 1601. 

" 1 write under the bondage of a very severe cold, which I caught by getting out 
of bed at four in the morning, to see the celebration of the famous All Souls mallard 
feast. All Souls is on the opposite side of Ratcliffc square to Brazen Nose, so that 
their battlements are in some degree commanded by my garret. I had thus a full 
view of the Xord MaUard and about forty fellows, in a kind of procession on the 
library roof, with immense lighted torches, which had a singular effect. I know 
not if their orgies were overlooked by any uninitiated eyes except my own ; but I 
am sure that all who had the gift of hearing, within half a mile, must have been 
awakened by the maimer in which they thundered their chorus, ' O by the blood of 
King Edwsid.* I know not whether you have any similar strange customs in Cam- 
bridge, so that, perhaps, such ceremonies as the All Souls' mallard, the Queen^ 
uoar's head, &e. will strike you as more absurd than they do an Oxford man ; but I 
own I am of opinion that these remnants of Gothicism, tend very much to keep us in 
"sound consistent track ; and that one cause of the declension of the foreign universi- 
t'es, was their compliance, in such points as these, with the variation of manners. 

" I have got into a htd»it of tolerably early rising, which I intend to adhere to ; 
the plan is that another man, who has been my companion in the course of mathe- 
matics which I have gone through, has agreed to read with me every morning from 
SIX till chapel, by which scheme we gain two hours of the best part of the whole 
™y. Thb system must, however, be altered when chapel begins at six, which it 
does in summer. I do not find " Euclid de novo" so irksome as your friend used 
to think. Though mathematics will never be the great rallying point of my studies, 
J should be very sorry to be ignorant of them, and that philosophy which depends 
*>n them. My class-follow is agreeable and remarkably clever; though only sixteen. 
Ills acquirements and understanding are inferior to few in the college. He is at 
present a kin^of tutor to a man at least five years his senior. Some traits in his 
manner and maiactw have, I sometimes fancy, an imperfect resemblance to yon ; 
»nd, while they make me still fonder of him, serve to put me in mind of the only 
WMse 1 have to regret that there are two separate universities in England. 

" Term commences next Saturday, or at least the men come up then, as strictly 
speaking, it began yesterday." 

To John Thornton, Esq. 

Oxford, 1801. 
" Notwithstanding tho miseries of fellowships on which you descant, I should like 
^6ry Well to I>MW one. I cannot, indeed, conceive how an excellent society, good 
•■ooms, and tf^plnest situation for study in the world, can have that effect in be- 
numbing the {lenities which you ascribe to it. There nill, no doubt, be many illi- 
wral men in these sort of societies ; but I fear those men would have been still less 
gentlemen than they are at present, had it not been for the advantages of a college 
^lety. I was much entertained, my dear friend, with the account you gave of 
"i>e passing away at Cambridge. ' The beef of yesterday is succeeded "by the 
lutton of to-day,' are your words, when you show me the manner in which the 
antabs pass their time. You, indeed, who are clothed in purple and fare aimp- 
ttously every day at the fellows' table, would have more reason to reckon by meals 
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than I should ; for the dinners wo get here, at lenst the commoners, (for the gentle- 
men commoners have a tahle to themselves, and fare very well,) are the most 
heastly things that ever graced the tahle of a poor-house or house of correction. I 
write this letter in a very ill humour at some circumstances I happened to he engaged 
in, wliich are as follows : — It is thought expedient that, as I principally feel myself 
dcHcient in mathematics, 1 should stay in Oxford during this next vacation^ in order 
to go thi'ough a course of lectures with the mathematical professor. This is cer- 
tainly very much for a man's interest, but it will be very dull) I fear, as few Brazen 
Nose men with whom I am acquainted will stay. If you could contrive to take the 
opportunity «f this vacation at once to see Oxford, and make an old school-fellow 
perfectly happy by your company for a day or two, I need not say how glad I should 
be. If you coHveuientiy can, pray do come. ' Per hoc inane purpurte decus precor.' 

" I have figged pretty hard since I have been here, on a perfectly different plan, 
however, from my Neasdon studies. I was very closely engaged last week with a 
copy of verses, as you will believe, when I tell you that I literally had no time to 
shave, insomuch that my beaid was. as long and hoary as that of his majesty the crl 
king. I succeeded tolerably well in my verses, and had to read them in hall ; the 
most nervous ceremony I ever went through. 

" 1 agree mth you on the subject of that fabled academical leisure. We are, at 
Cambridge and Oxford, in the economy of time, perfect Cartesians ;. we admit of 
no vacuum. I have been, tlu'ough my Cheshire connexions and the long residence 
of my brother, introduced to a great many people ; and this has, of course, pro- 
duced very numerous parties, but, I assure you, I shall preserve my character for 
sobriety : no man is obliged to drink more than he pleases, nor have I seen any of 
that spirit of playing tricks on freshmen which we are told were usual forty or £fty 
years ago at the universities. 

•* Vale — si possia, veni. 

•' You seem not much to like the concerts at Cambridge. I very much approvS 
of ours here, both as it is a rational scholar-like amusement, and as it affords a re- 
treat, if necessary, from the bottle." 

Reginald Heber was alvrays remarkable for the purity of his ideas, 
and early in life he was known hastily to close a book from something; 
meeting his eye which his heart shunned. One who knew him well) 
and had been his companion in his gayest and most jmreserved hours, 
used to say, " that if his heart had no other covering than a glass, 
its thoughts were so pure, no one need fear to read them." And his 
conversation evinced the delicacy of his mind. His innocent gaiety, 
and his inexhaustible fund of anecdote, the information on almost every 
subject which his extensive reading and liis memory enabled him to 
bring forward, made him the pride of his family, the dehght of his 
acquaintance, and the pattern by which his younger friends strovo 
to form themselves. 

In 1804, he sustained one of 1he heaviest afflictions which an affec- 
tionate son is called on to endure. The death of his father is thus 
related to Mr. lliornton : 

Malpas, Feb. 22, 1804. 
" Dear Thornton — Thank you heartily for your friendly condolence ; indeed, fl'e 
have stood in need of comfort, as so grievous a depiivation must bear heavy on u=. 
though the maimer in whicli iny father was taken away was most merciful botli tt' 
Jiimself and to us. Blay we die tlic death of tlie righteous! It was an event Iw 
had long looked forward to, iiud held himself in readiness to meet. It seems but 
yesterday, though eight mouths have since elapsed, that be caiM to the Act at 
Oxford with all the spiightliuess and mental vigour of youth, as gay, and to all »!>- 
pearance as healthy, as liis children. Yet I believe it was about this time he per- 
ceived in himself some symptoms which he considered as a warning to trim his laniy 
and be prepared. Alas ! in a month after we returned to Hoduet thase symptoms 
grew more serious. Dr. Currie quieted our apprehensions, in some degree, by ex- 
plaining the nature of his disorder, and assuring us that old age bad nothing to do 
with it. My father's opinion remained, however, unchanged; he went through > 
lon^ course of iucdiciucs, I thluk, principally for our sakcs, aud &om a S9B^ "' 
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duty, for lie often said all was in vain. Much of his time was passed in private 
prayer and reading tlie Scriptures ; among his friends his spirits were as even, and 
his conversation as cheerful as ever. He often exhorted us to be prepared for his 
loss, aud reminded us of the hope which he had in our Saviour. The skilful treat- 
ment of his physician, joined to his own excellent constitution, seemed at length to 
have completely conquered the complaint, and removed the fears of all but my mo- 
tlier, who, as she saw more, apprehended more from his declining strength and ap- 
petite. In his letters to mo at Oxford, he mentioned slightly, that though his dis- 
order was gone, his strength did not return ; but I considered this as the natural 
consequence of his coniinement, and hoped that spring would set all right. At last 
I received a dreadful summons to return here immediately. He had suffered a re- 
lapse, accompanied with a painful and terrifying hysteric hiccough. His days were 
without ease, and his nights without sleep ; his mind remained the same, blessing 
God for every little interval of pain, and deligliting to recount the mercies he liad ex- 
perienced, and to give his children comfort and advice. These conversations, which 
were much more frequent than his strengtli could well hear, I tnist in God I shall 
never forget. Our liopes in the meantime wore buoyed up by many fair ajipear- 
anccs, and by the gradual diminution of his pains ; but we could not long deceive 
ourselves. When at length all hopes were over, we knelt around his bed, his wife 
aud all liis children ; he blessed us, and over and over again riiised his feeble voice 
to bid us be Christians, aud to hold tiist our faitli ; ho spoke of the world as a den. 
of wild beasts, that he rejoiced to leave, aud jiraycd God to guaid us in our jour- 
ney thronght it. My mother Mas quite overwlielmed with grief imd fatigue, hav- 
ing for six weeks never taken oil' her clothes. He chid her gently for sorroW'ing as 
without hope, and talked much of tlie Diviue Piockon whicli his hope was founded. 
The next morninir he expressed a wish to receive the Sacrament, and bade me, iiv 
Ihu meantime, read the prayer in our Liturgy lor a person on the poiut of death. 
I, through my tears, made a blunder, wliich he corrected me in from memory. He 
now expressed' some impatience for the Sacrament, saying, he ' hoped not to be de- 
tained long.' Mr. Bridge arrived, and we all together partook of the most solemn 
Comniuuiou that we can ever expect to joiu iu in tliis -iv'orld, to which, indeed, my 
father seemed scarcely to belong. A smile sate on Ids pale countenance, and his 
eyes spaitlod brighter than I ever saw them. From this time he spoke but little, 
his lips moved, and his eyes were raised upwards. He blessed us again ; we kissed- 
him, and found his lips aud cheeks cold and breathless. O Thornton ! may you 
(after many years) feel as we did then ! 

" I have been two days writing this letter, for I have been often obliged to break 
off. There are few people to whom I would have ventured to say so much, but to 
a real friend, as I think you, it is pleasaut to open one's mind. 

" I return to Oxford in the course of next week ; my mother and sister go to 
Hoduet, to which my brother has, with the kindness and affection which he has al- 
ways shown, invited us as to a home." 

To John Tlwrnton, Esq. 

Oxford, April 23, ISM. 

" I would have ans\vered your letter long since, had I not been really v«y 
seriously occupied, as my examination is to come on, I believe, in a few days. I 
have given up all idea of standing for honours, as my mathematical and, indeed, my 
other "studies have been interrupted this spring by, alas ! too good a reason. In fact, 
to pass a tolerable examination, even in the most ordinary way, is by no means a 
trifling exertion. Perhaps, too, my ardour for academical distinction is a little cooled. 
My examination will be precipitated much sooner than I could wish, from a neces- 
sity of joining the corps I belong to, which is going out on permanent duty the 
tenth of next month. I am sorry to find you have not persevered in your idea of 
passing a short time at Oxford. The Micliaelmas term I shall, I think, he resident, 
and it' would of course make Oxford very delightful to me to have your society. I 
have been here the whole of the Easter vacation, fagging, sometimes, rather hard, 
though never so much as I ought to do. 1 have, however, during this time made 
myself pretty well master of Aristotle's ethics and rhetoric, and have gone Uirough 
a good deal of ^schylus. Logic, alas ! and mathematics sleep very quietly, and as 
a little of both is necessary, I believe I must trust to ray memory for doing justice to 
some lectures lattended when a freshman, Gotl bless you, my dear friend !' 
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On quitting Oxford, where he was elected a fellow of All Souls, 
precisely four years after his entrance at Brazen-nose, he proceeded in 
the summer of 1805, on a tour to the north of Europe, the account 
of which occupies a considerable share of the first volume of the present 
work. On his return in 1807, he was instituted by his brother to the 
family living of Hodnet in Shropshire. The description of his feelings 
in this new and trying situation, of such solemn, and to a young man of 
sensitive mind, almost painful responsibility, is given with his usual 
elegance, and touching simplicity; the observation on the tears of the 
servants is full of that playful tenderness which characterized the man 
through life : 

To John ThoTidon, Esq. 

Augmt 7, 1807. 
" I purposely delayed writing to you till I had had some little experiente of my 
new situation as parish priest, and my feelings under it. With the first J have every 
reason to be satisfied ; my feelings are, I believe, the usual ones of young men who 
find themselves entering into the duties of a profession, in which their life is to be 
spent. I had no new discoveries to make in the character of my people, as I 
had passed the greater part of my life among them. They received me with tlie 
same expressions of good will as they had shown on my return to Ei^land ; and 
my volunteers and myself (for we are still considered as inseparable) were again in- 
vited to a fete Ohampetre. Of course my first sermon was numerously attended j 
and though tears Were shed, I could not attribute them entirely to my eloquence, 
for some of the old servants of the family began crying before I had spoken a word. 
I will fairly own that the cordiality of these honest people, which at first elated and 
pleased me exceedingly, has since been the occasion of some very serious and melan- 
choly reflections. It is really an appalling thing to have so high expectations 
formed of a young man's future conduct. But even this has not so much wdght 
With me, as a fearthat I shall not return their affection sufficiently, or preserve it in 
its present extent by my exertions and diUgence in domg good. God kno\*s I have 
every motive of affection and emulation to animate me ; and have no possible excuse 
for a faUure in my duty. The methodists in Hodnet are, thank God, not very 
numerous, and I hope to diminish them still more; they are, however, sufficiently 
numerous to serve as a spur to my emulation. I have another spur of a much more 
^ee^to kmd in the clergyman of the next p»ish, a nephew of Lord Stamford, and 
though a young man, one of the best parish priests I ever knew. He was intimate 
with Tom, at college, and I then thought highly of him ; but his ch^acter has dis- 
played Itself very moch during this last year. With greater learning and talent 

than , whom I mentioned to you, he puts me a good deal in mind of him. I am 

sure I may derive great advantage from such an example as . . . within two 
miles ; and I think I, too, may be of some little use to him, in keeping him from 
low spirits and a too great love of retirement, and diffidence of his own abilities, 
taulte to which some of hi* friends think him inclined, but which I have not seen 
much 01 m his character." 

cJ"i ^^^? ^^ married. Mrs. Heber M-as the youngest daughter of 
hhipley, dean of St, Asaph. From this time the even tenour of his 
We contmued undisturbed for many years, while he Was engaged in the 
exemplary performance of all the important duties of a feithiul parish 
pnest, and at the same time adorning the literature of his country as an 
editor, and a critic m the Quarterly Review. But notwithstanding the 
long list ot quotations, and connecting paragraphs that yet remain upon 
our paper, we have abeady arrived at the vanishing point of our 
allotted space. Thus fcr we have purposely confined ourselves to the 
pnvate life of this most amiable and exceUSnt man, because we think it 
best developes his admirable character; and the history of his public 
exertions in the laborious field of British India, is already familiar to 
almost every reader. 



